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Sita and Lakshmana leave for the forest.   The Malay king is a Siamese
invention.    Though the Burmese translation terms him the Malay
king, it is difficult to say where the kingdom was supposed to be as
the  Burmese call  not only Malays   but  Cambodians and  Javanese
* Malay*.     There   are   three   explanations   of   the   introduction   of
the   Malay king's    court   into   the   play.    First, it   is   probably an
acknowledgement of the indebtedness of the Siamese to the neigh-
bouring regions for the story of Rama.    Second, the Siamese wanted
to lay the scene of the story as near Siam as possible.    Third, the
Siamese play is essentially a court play, dealing with court-inmates,
and with scenes mostly laid at court; the court of the Malay king
gives yet another court scene.    The next scene is the court of the
demon king and we understand that the forest is his domain.    In this
scene, the sister of the demon king tries to make love to the two
brothers  but  she   is  not  successful.    It is not a comic scene as in
the   Rama  Lila, and   no   nose   is   cut   off.      She   returns   to   her
brother, who at first refuses   to   interfere   with   Rama,  but   agrees
to do so when he learns that Sita is with Rama.    We are told that
the demon king had been an unsuccessful applicant for the hand of
Sita before her marriage.   The sister turns herself into a doe and
Rama is pressed to give chase to it by Sita.    Rama, full of evil fore-
bodings, marks on the ground  a circle around  Sita, praying  that
no evil being should enter the circle.   The doe is shot and as she
lies dying, she shouts:    'Lakshmana, help!' Sita  begs  Lakshmana
to go to Rama's help, in spite of the strict command given to him
not to leave Sita's side.   The demon king now appears, but he cannot
enter the magic circle.    He is in the guise of a hermit, and as he
preaches and begs for food, Sita gradually comes out of the circle.    He
makes advances, but is unsuccessful.    He then seizes Sita and flies
away in his flying carriage.   The death of the demon king's sister is
moving and strikes in a note of pathos, for she dies by the hand of the
one she loves.   The incident of the magic circle is very dramatic, and
the idea of such a circle is borrowed from folklore common both to the
Siamese and the Burmese.   Rama and his brother then go in search
of Sita, and after much wandering, they fall asleep in each other's
arms under a tree.   Sugriva, the deposed king of the monkeys, is on
the tree, and in a soliloquy, he admires the love for each other of the
brothers, and regrets that his own brother should be so heartless.   He
drops a tear which falls on the sleeping princes, who are awakened by
it.   Rama aims an arrow at the monkey, who begs for mercy and tells